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ORIGINAL POETRY. i “1 have gazed on all | And on the yearning heart ot bliss, 
ereeratetnieni eterna ; h. he beautiful since their birth, | That pictured all the future fair, 
ave seen the star and the floweret fal! There came the taint of earthliness 
> ™ ° 7 . 
A PORTRAIT. Ht With the mighty things of earth Like mists on evening's purple air! 
_ AMBITION rules his soul— - } “T have trampled on Phen the fond idols of my vouth, 
It is his master passion ; though his heart Hi The pride of the fearless heart, Love's precious gifts, were offered up 
Answers spontaneously the frequent calls \ But the hour of might for aye has gone The cold world lost its early truth, 
Made by compassion and humanity, And the mighty must depart. And joy the sweetness of his cup. 
And from his hand the ready tribute flows. i} Each bud ‘4 "y 
: » “Thave seen decay ach bud, and leaf, and sunny dream, 
Nature designed him not for selfish things i ’ - . Passed on the tide of t i 

* : . bs : } Come o’er the youthful brow, | : nO IGE Os Wine away ; 

He was not formed to coldly calculate, ’ ‘ And hours my soul had brightest deemed 
sd aad eaesl } The death chant met the warm sun ra\ . o ad brightest deeme 

And weigh each rising feeling in the scale { Stine iothe connie Were soonest darkened with decay ! 

Of policy and prudence ; but the world i : ee » 

Has done its work on his aspiring mind. ‘There are shades below, ome om sa seraph thought will wake 

There are some traits of innate nobleness, And midnight on the sky A radiance from hope's upper sky ; 

Some gleams of natural feeling, which break forth With the mighty wreck of the past I vo As ~eenstapr sunbeams oft will break 

At intervals, when tor a moment he It is my hour to die !" Hispa : From the « loud-drape ries hung on hig 

Is off his guard—as if ’twere but to show . <i ecy But ere the soul is nich with bliss, 

That where all faults are not all hidden, there nes tier songs are dying on the car, 

Virtue shines out more brightly. *Tis his aim i} WINTER. The dream hath lost its lov eliness, 

To have no enemies; and it may be Winter—time of frosty breathing And stern reality is near! 

That he has fewer than his fellow-men. Coldly thou hast swept the sea, And then the vain and restless thron; 

To please, is the sole study of his life— Garlands of the dark red wreathing That jostle on life’s pilgnm road, 

The same - all, on . alike he smiles ; Round the aged forest tree. Mar the clear fountain of my song, 

‘us not for a snule to w art. > “hat plack >» by heaven be J 
But ‘tis ra alle to win a heart Then where falling leaf and flower Phat placid wave by heaven bestowe 
Moments there are when it may be the dupe _ . I see the proud and haughty crush 

- “gr . Nature’s charms before thee flen = r 
Of its own fancy, in the deep romance Besary meee the leo@ees bow Phe innocent and helpless down 
Of youthful feeling and credulity. “if a whens th “s a wl me I mark the sons of genius rush 
But still there must be something to support ee ee a ee Se | Up the steep mountains of renow: 
Imagination’s power: it will not hold Whirlwind’s dreadful how! has found u- ey ee ee 
Its empire o’er a vision long. Life’s dreams Song-birds with their notes are gone me “ agg 

5 . That envy to ambition flings— 

Are changeful things : they weara thousand shapes Tempests send destruction round us 50 a slaatiien diel iin dike dieing mien 
In their fantastic visits ; and without Sweeping down the sunny lawn Minak ph sth “ — “1 ~ sain = — 

. " . : * it tee e es mn ‘ iy 
ee care eae pe a Where the summer rose was blushing I see the heroes rise and fall, 
Ts ki a fr a3 ng hm vali ikaeaen Ruddier than a maiden’s lip, While smoke and flame, in volumes ble 
To ny men an tt aetil th y mn a Where the silver stream was gushin; Fame’s sad, but glorious coronal 

° nels ~~ ee sy Mens Rippled by the swallow’s di ‘loats gh the « » cle ' 
With something to fill up their emptiness, PE aie 5 . eae Pleats theougn the anuse clement 
And turn them to those deep consuming thoughts here thy chilling hand was feeling But from these moving scenes I turn 
Which feed upon the heart. Blighting as the desert air ; Fair one, to dream again of thee 

His is the powe Every frozen touch was stealing And restless thoughts arise and burn 
I r ; 

fo charm the fancy, and to fill the mind Lovely shades of flowret’s fair My offerings unto memory 
With images of beauty—not to hold Softer winds than thine are blowing he world, and all its shadowed hour 
The silent thoughts in bondage. Would he thus O’er sweet groves of deepest dye Grow «distant, indistinct, and din ; 
Unlock the springs of feeling, he must feel Where the orange tint is glowing, And gathering memory’s wasted flowers 
And yet what matters it, while still he bows ’Neath a kindlier southern sk My soul ts listening to thy hymn! Evenani 
\t fashion’s shrine: many its votaries Rhee here\e thy days of power SESS - 
And while he mingles in the giddy train c Bitte. en: oe goa 

r : . y 7 . , Pel ec s c » ’ 9 , 
What need is there of nature! ‘Tis enoug!, a eee soapee POPULAR TALES. 
Tn lene the tecsem. end toacttho net. Haste thee—let not spring's first hou 

ea ee Find thee with us lingering vet Lama 5 ’ aaa! 5 
THE MYSTERIOUS WEDDING, 


He is not what he might be. He withholds 

The confidence which could unpart a charm 

To conversation, and reflects too much 

On what he means to say before he speaks 

He trusts no word on the free winds but such 

As might be safely blown throughout the worl 
And when we seek for candour, we but tind 
Caution and cold reserve ; and friendship feels 
Her warmth congealed, and, calm and passtonless 
Loses, beneath his glance, her strength and power! 
Honour, and principle, and truth, are his; 

And polish, and refinement, and good sense 

But every thing is studied ; and in vain 
We look to read the heart—each avenue 
Is closely guarded with a vigilance 

t sonal Art is baffled still by art 
Prudence stands sentinel! at every turn 
And those who know hin best, still know 
His step is on the ladder which leads up 
lo fortune and to fame ; nor will he steo; 
Even for happiness, tll he has won 

The destined goal 


tright are thy gilded dreams 
Oh vain ambition !—but too soon they break 
Lake ocean's sparkling waves, upon the shore 
Yet still, thy ignts-fatuus light lures on 
Unnumbered tollowers, who spend their v 
In grasping at a shadow ; tll at last 
It lengthens in the setting sun of lite 
And sickened l 
They turn and tind the phantom they pursue 
‘Vas disappointment t t 


and disgusted, and surpris« 


rHE DIRGE OF THE YEAR. 


Chere came a moan, 
Borne on the night wind’s breat! 
It was a strangely solemn tone 
Of mingled lite and death 
\ breathing sound 
As the wing of time swept by 
(Yer the silent earth, and the gloom prot 
Of the shrouded midnight sky 


TO MARY. 


© would some kindly genius gras 
A magic wand to me, 

Phat 1 might cast a spell upon 
The wizzard destiny ! 

Believe me, then, my gentle trie: 
Thou wouldst not be forget 

If freely to my will 'twere given 
To shape thy future lot 

Phen bright thy sun of hope should | 
As in thy fairest day 

And not a cloud of sadness «er 
Obscure its cheering ray. 

No hidden thorn in all thy courss 
Through after years should le 

But bordering flowers of rich pertuni 
Unceasing glad thine eye 

And ever to thy charmed cat 
The sweetest birds should sing 

And ever by thy sunny path 
Joy's purest fountains spring 

And thou shouldst have no summer tric: 
But all should be to thee 

(ys true in heart, as firm in love 
As J, vour humble 


THE IDOL OF MEMORY 


Wake, idol of my faded years 
And let thy early memory tx 
\ solace for life's countless fears — 
A sunbeam hovering o'er its sea ; 
And from the past, where light and shad: 
In vista'd change are lingering still 
Let thy all-hallowed smiles pervade 


My long and lingering days of il 


O’er the deep eloquent delight, 
That garnished youth's unsullied hot 
There swept a chill and cankering blight 
Like frost on autumn’s painted bower 


A DANISH STORY--BY STEFFENS,* 

Ow the north-west of Zealand stretches a small tert: 
peninsula, studded with hamlets, and connected with the 
main land by a narrow strip of waste ground. Beyond 
the only town which this little peninsula possesses, the land 
runs out into the stormy Cattegat, and presents an awfully 
wild and sterile appearance, The living sands have herr 
obliterated every trace of vegetation; and the hurricans 
which blow from all points of the ocean, are constantly 
operating a change on the fluctuating surface of the desert 
whose hills of sand rise and fall with a motion as incessant 
as that of the waves which roar around them. In travelling 
through this country, 1 spent upwards of an hour in th 
district, and never shall U forget the impression which tli 
scene made upon my mind 


Whale riding along through th desolate region, a thu 


der-storm rose over the ocean, towards the north; the 
roared, the clouds scudded along in gloomy masse- 
ky grew every instant more dark 
“menacing earth and sea ;” the sand began to move in in 
creasing volumes under my horse’s feet, a whirlwind aros: 
ind filled the atmosphere with dust, the traces of the pat! 


became invisible, while air, earth, and ocean seemed mingled 


wave 


before the wind, the 


and blended together, every object being involved in @ cloud 
of dust and vapour. I could not discern the slightest trac: 
of life or vegetation around the dismal scene; the storm 
roared above me, the waves of the sea lashed mournfully 
wainst the shores, the thunder rolled in the distance, and 
scarcely could the lurid lightning-flash pierce the heavy cloud 
of sand which whirled around me. My danger became evi 
lent and extreme; but a sudden shower of rain laid the sand 
ind enabled me to push my way to the little town The storm 


yy birth, but now, we belies 
two German oovels and 


a Dane 


sul 


* This story, as told by Stetfens 
professor at Breslau, formset 
Danish poer 
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TIS 





Lhad just encountered was a horrid mingling of all ele- | 


ments. An earthquake has been described as the sigh 
which troubled nature heaves from the depth of her bosom; 


| benches he thought he perceived a female form. Tie terri 
| 
| 


| ble silence lasted for some minutes, during which not a mo- 
| tion could be detected in the vast assembly. Thus when 


| recognise the rough voice of the bridegroom commanding 
| silence,—a long pause followed,—a shot feil,—the shriek of 
'a female voice was heard, which was succeeded by another 


perhaps not more fancifully might this chaotic tempest have||the mind is bent on deeds of darkness, a silent gloomy | pause,—then followed a sound of pick-axes which lasted 
typified the confusion of a widely distracted mind, to which | brooding of soul often precedes the commission of the | about a quarter of an hour, after which the candles were 


pleasure and even hope itself have been long strangers,— 


the cheerless desert of the past, revealing only remorse and! 


| hornd action. 
At last a man, whose magnificent dress distinguished him 


(lextinguished, the door was flung open, and a multitude of 
persons rushed out of the church, and ran towards the sea. 


grief, —the voice of conscience threatening like the thunder, from all the rest, and bespoke his elevated rank, rose and|| The old priest now arose from his hiding-place, and has- 


and her awful anticipations casting a lurid light over the |! 


gloomy spirit,—till at last the long-sealed up sources of 


walked hastily up tothe altar; as he passed along, his steps 
| resounded through the buildmg, and every eye was turned 


\tened back to the village, where he awoke his neighbours 
land friends, and related to them his incredible and marvel- 


tears open a way for their floods, and bury the anguish of | upon hun,—he appeared to be of middle stature, with broad ||lous adventure ; but every thing which had hitherto faller 


the distracted soul beneath their waves. 

In this desolate country, there existed in former times a 
village called Roerwig, about a mile distant from the shore. 
The moving sands have now buried the village ; and the 
—mostly shepherds and fish- 


A 


descendants of its inhalntants 
ermen—have removed their cottages close to the shore. 


‘shoulders and strong limbs,—his gait was commanding, his 
{ complexion of a yellowish brown, and his hair raven black, 
| —his features were severe, and his livs compressed as if in 
wrath,—a bold aquiline nose heightened the haughty appear- 
ance of his countenance,and dark shaggy brows lowered over 
| his tiery eyes. He worea green coat, with broad gold braids, 


jout amongst these simple people, had been so calm and 
)tranquil,—so much measured by the laws of daily routine, 
|that they were seized with a very different alarm: they be 
\lieved that some unfortunate accident had deranged the in 
\telleets of their beloved pastor, and it was not without diffi 


leulty that he prevailed on some of them to accompan’ 


single solitary building, situated upon a hill, yet rears its ‘and a brilliant star. The bride, who also approached and |him to the church, provided with picks and spades. 


head abovethe cheerless shifting desert. This building and 


kneeled beside him at the altar, was magnificently dressed. 


Meanwhile the morning had dawned, the sun arose, and 


} 
{ 


the village church, was the scene of the following mysteri-|| A sky blue r be, richly trimmed with silver, enveloped her || the priest and his companions ascended the hill towards th: 


ous transaction, 


slender limbs, and floated in large folds over her graceful 


‘church, they saw a man-of-war standing off from the shor: 


In an early year of the last century, the venerable curé | form,—a diadem sparkling with diamonds adorned her fair || under full sail towards the north. So surprising a sight i: 


of Roerwig 


g, 
pious meditations. His house lay at the extremity of the 
village, and the simple manners of the inhabitants were so 
little tinged with distrust, that bolts and locks were un 
known amongst them, and every door remained open and 
unguarded, 

The lamp burned csloomily,—and the sullen silence of the 
midnight hour was only interrupted by the rushing noise ot 
the sea, on whose waves the pale moon shone reflected, w hen 
the curé heard the door below opened, and the next moment 
the sound of men’s steps upon the stair. He was anticipat- 
ing a call to administer the last offices of religion to some 
one of his panshioners on the point ot death, when two 
foreigners, wrapped up im white « loaks, entered the room 
One of them approaching, addressed him with politeness 
“Sir, you will have the goodness to follow us instantly. 
You niust perform a marriage ceremony; the bride and 
bridegroom are already waiting your arrival at the church. 
And this sum,”—here the stranger held out a purse full of 
rold——" will sufficiently recompense you tor the trouble and 
alarm our sudden demand haa given you.” 

The curé stared m mute terror upon the strangers, 
almost ghastly in their 


w ho 
seemed to carry something tearful 
looks, and the demand was repeated in an earnest and au 
thoritative tone. When the old man had recovered trom 
his first surprise, he began mildly to represent that his duty 
Jid not allow him to celebrate so solemn ante without some 
knowledge of the parties, and the intervention of those 
formalities required by law. The other stranger hereupon 
stept forward in a menacing attitude 
have your choige ; follow us and take the suin we now offer 
through your head.” 


Sir,” said he, “ you 
you,—or remain, and this bullet go¢ 
Whilst speaking, he levelled his pistol at the torchead of the 
venerable man, and coolly waited his answer; whereupon 
the curé rose, dressed hunselt, and intormed his visitants 
who had hitherto spoken Danish, but with a foreign accent 
—-that he was ready to accompany thera 
The mysterious strangers now proceeded 
the village, followed by the clergyman. Tt was a dark au- 
tumn night, the moon having already set ; 
emerged from the village, the old man perceived with terror 
and astonishment that the distant chureh was all illuminat- 
ed. Meanwhile his two compamons, wrapped up in their 
white cloaks, strode hastily on before him through the bar- 
On reaching the church, they bound up 


but when they 


ren sandy plain. 
his eyes; be then heard a side-door open witha well-known 
creaking noise, and felt himself violently pushed into a 
crowd of people whose murmuring he heard all around him, 
while close beside him some persons cat ned on a conversa- 
tion in a language quite unknown to him, but which he 
thought was Russian. As he stood helpless and blindfolded, 
he felt himself seized upon by a man’s hand, and drawn vio- 
lently through the crowd. At last the bandage was remov- 


ed from his eyes, and he found himself standing with one of| 


the two strangers before the altar. A row of large tapers, 


in magniticent silver candlesticks, adorned the altar, and the, 


church itself was splendidly lighted up by a protusion of 
candles. The deepest silence now reigned throughout the 
whole building, though the side passages and all the seats 
were crowded to excess; but the middle passage was quite 


ileatly through 


| her features, although despair now expressed itself in them, 
—ler cheeks were pale as those of a corpse,—her features 
unanmated,—her lips were blanched,—her eyes dimmed,— 
and her arms hung motionless at her side as she kneeled 
before the altar ; terror seemed to have wrapped her con- 
sciousness as well as her vital powers in deep lethargy. 

The curé now discovered near him an old ugly hag, ina 
party-coloured dress, witha blood red turban upon her head, 
who stood gazing with an expression of malignant fury on 
the kneeling bride ; and belund the bridegroom, he noticed 
aman of gigantic size and a gloomy appearance, whose 
eyes were fixed mmoveably on the ground. 

Horror-struck by the scene before him, the priest stood 
mute for some time, tilla thrilling look from the bridegroom 


,remimded him ot the ceremony he had come thither to per- | 
Sut the uncertainty whether the couple he was now) 


form 
about to marry understood his language, afforded him a fresh 
source ot He ventured, however to ask the 
bridegroom for his name and that of his bride: “ Neander 
and Feodora,” was the answer returned in a rough voice. 
The priest now began to read the mtual in faltering ac 


uneasiiess, 


cents, frequently stopping to repeat the words, without how- 
ever either the bride or bridegroom appearing to observe his 
confusion, wlich confirmed him ta the conjecture that his 
language was almost unknown to ertherof them. On put- 
ting the question, “ Neander wilt thou have this woman for 
thy wedded wite ?” he doubted whether he should receive 


any answer; but to his astonishment, the bridegroom answer- | 


ed im the affirmative with a loud and almost screaming 


voree, which raug throughout the whole church, while de« p 
sighs were heard from every quarter of the building, and a 
silent quivermg like the reflection of distant lightning, 
threw a transitory motion over the death-pale features of 


the bide. When the 
“ Feodora wilt thou have this man for thy wedded 


priest turned to her with the interro- 
vatory 
husband '" the hteless form before him seemed to awake,— 
a deep convulsive throb of terror trembled on her cheeks,— 
her pale hps quivered,—a passing gleam of fire shone in her 
eye,—her breast heaved,—a violent gush of tears flooded 
the brilliance of her eyes, and the “ yes” was pronounced 
like the scream of anguish uttered by a dying person, and 
seemed to tind a decp echo m the sounds of grief which 
The bride then sank 
mto the arms of the hornd old hag, and after some minutes 
had passed in awful silence, the pale corpse-like female 
kneeled again, as if in a decp trance, and the ceremony 
The bridegroom now rose and led away the 


burst from the surrounding multitude. 


was finished. 
trembling bride, followed by the tall man and the old wo- 
man; the two strangers then appeared again, and having 
bound the priest’s eyes, drew him with violence through the 
crowd, and pushed him out at the door, which they bolted 
trom within. 


collect himself, and uncertain whether the horrid scene, ‘ 
with allits ghastly attendant circumstances, might not have 
‘been adream; but when he had torn the bandage from his 
eyes, and saw the illuminated church before him, and heard 
the murmuring of the crowd, he was forced to believe its 


reality. To learn the issue, be hid himself in a corner of 


For some minutes the old man stood endeavouring to re-' 


was one night seated im his study, absorbed im} hair,—the utmost loveliness and beauty might be traced in |this remote district, made his companions already hesitat: 


to reject his story as improbable, and still more were the 
inclined to listen to him when they saw that the side-doo 
‘of the church had been violently burst open. They enterec 
jfull of expectation, and the priest showed them the grave 
| which he had seen opened in the night time, it was evident 
|that the stone had been lifted up and replaced again. They 
therefore, put their implements in motion, and soon cam: 
j}to a new, and richly adorned coffin, in which lay the mur 
|dered bride,—a bullet had pierced her breast right to the 
'heart,—the magnificent diadem which she had worn at th: 
altar no longer adorned her brows, but the distracted ex 
pression of deep grief had vanished from her countenanc: 
and a heavenly calm seemed spread over her features. Thy 
old man threw himself down on his knees near the coffin 
and wept and prayed aloud for the soul of the dead, whil: 
mute astonishment and horror seized his companions. 

The clergyman tound himself obliged to make this even’ 
instantly known, with all its circumstances, to his superio: 
the bishop of Zealand; meanwhile, until he got furthe: 
‘instruetions from Copenhagen, he bound all his friends t 
|secreey by an oath. Shortly afterwards a person of hig) 
lrank, suddenly arrived from the capital ; he inquired inté 
- 


is 
' 


all the circumstances. visited the grave, commended thi 
lence which had been hitherto observed, and stated tha‘ 
| the whole event must remain for ever a secret, threate ning 
at the same time with a severe punishme nt, any person wh 

| should dare to speak of it. 

| Afterthe death of the priest, a writing was found in the 
parochial register, narrating this’event. Soine believed that 


jit might have some secret connection with the violent pol 

ltical changes which occurred in Russia, after the death ot 
Catherine and Peter the first ; but to resolve the deep nddl: 
of this mysterious affair will ever be a difficult, if not impos 

sible task. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN IMAGINATIVE MAN, 
Mr. Morris—lI am one of 
human family, who, possessing Imaginations more fertile 


a numerous class in th 


than their fellow-men, luxuriate in ¢ very species of fictior 
which invention, in its most extended range, is capable o' 
producing. With some individuals of this genus, the phe 

nomena which characterizes the body, is exhibited in t! 
form of fictitious narratives, tales, or adventures, in whiv 
they embody the ideal creations of their faney. This is 

harmless use of the malady, and trequently an amusing an 


instructive one, as the pages of your miscellany, ean tr: 
quently testify—others, taking a bolder flight revel in t! 
delightful regions of poesy, and 

Sine tetra aed 
A local habitation and 


a 
1 name.’ 


Whule some there are, who, wanting the activity and ene rg 
of those I have quoted, pass their lives in one contj: 
delirium of imagination 
“Till, to 
Her day 
I possess most of the properties of these re spective 
‘classes, with the exception, that I have never before ventured 


The visionary, seem 
dreams truth, and truth a drean 


clear, and he perceived in ita newly dug grave, with the the building, and while listening there he heard the mur- ‘to give to the world the prints of my invention, but have 

stone which had covered it leaging agaist a bench. Around, muring within grow louder and louder,—then it seemed as contented myself with being a mere verbal author, if the 
- . ' 2 ~ - 

him were only male figures, but on one of the distant! if a fierce altercation arose, in which, he thought he could | term may be permitted me. My peculiarity is, fo inves! 
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the ineidents aiid details of “ every day lite,” with the embel- 
lishments and exaggerations of my ever teeming imaginative | my former narration of the same story, that I can realize 





Jonly when my friends correct my statements, by referring to | paration”—strangers flock into the city from every quarter, 
trade flourishes, and money thes. To all the world beside 





powers. Thus, sir, my conversation is divested of every 
‘stern reality,” and the “sober language of truth” has be- 
come to me as “a thing of nought.” 

The exercise of my imaginative powers commenced with 
my earliest recollections. At school, I would collect listening 
ircles of my young companions, and engage their attention 
with extraordinary narrations regarding my family, the im- 
portance of our connections, and the wealth and honours 


||the fact of the whole being the produce of my glowing and 
creative brain. 

Another faculty I possess is, that I invariably become the 
hero of my own tale. No adventure, however improbable, 
can be narrated, but I can find a parallel in my own expert- 

|; ence, or, When the case will not admit of my own personifica- 
tion of the hero, | have always some particular friend who 


|| has been similarly situated. 1 have atall times toreign advices 


which had been heaped upon my ancestors through successive || on matters of general interest different from the public des- 


venerations, all of which were embellishments of the sunple 


. | 
narrative, I delighted in procuring from an ancient domestic 


f the family, who had been my nurse. These “ chronicles’ 
f our house, aided by story books, that I read with an avudity 
surprising for my years, formed ample resources tor my young 
unagination to draw upon, and embellish or enlarge as cir- 
umstances required. It is true, that even these precocious 
attempts at delusion, were trequently detected, and conse- 
juently exposed me to severe correction, 1 also will not dis- 
ruise the fact, that I left school, with the character attached 
tome, of being a “notorious liar.’ You will naturally in- 
juire, Where was the restraint of parental authority? Alas, 
ir, no such restraint was ever Imposed upon me. 1 lost my 
nother when an infant, and my father only saw in the dis- 
plays of my fertile invention, proots of an early genius, and 
"y his praises of my ingenuity, rather confirmed my predilec- 
tions, than curbed them by the exercise of his paternal au- 
Thus lett to riot in the full enjoyment of my favour 
At this period, 


thority. 
te passion, I arrived at the age of manhood 
i was taken into the mercantile house of which my tather 
was the head, as a junior partner, and in the prosecution of 
vur business, had occasion to visit Europe. I had now a 
wider scope for the display of my imagination than had be- 
fore occurred to me. The letters | regularly forwarded to my 
triends during my absence, were proots of wy inventive facul- 
ies of no ordinary description, and could they be obtained, 
would, I doubt not, form an mvaluable collection, —which, in 
he hands of an intelligent editor, might furnish an almost 
inexhaustible fund for the amusement of his readers—could 
the public but be impressed with the truth of their details 
For the “ hair breadth escapes’’—the dangers by “flood and 
field,” and the new discoveries they contain—form together 
i surprisiliyt 
renowned Baron Munchausen or the 


ries of adventures, only to be paralleled by the 
veracious Lemuel Gul 
liver 
Tt must 
ventive powers to epistolary correspondence, or that while I 


not be supposed that I confined the display ol my 


was enlightening my friends on this side the Atlantic, with 
he fruits of my observation and research, | was unmuindful of 
my newly formed European acquaintance. No, sir, the con 
ections I was now thrown amongst, equally shared the bene 
tit of my fertile imagination with my countrymen, I indulged 


» my cherished passion to an uncontrollable extent, and 





uny an exclamation of mingled wonder and chagrin, have 


fealled forth from some prejudiced Englishman, or elicited 
he expressive national shrug of some courteous Frenchman 

hile detailing the magnificence of our public establishments 
the vast resourees of our country—the rapid progress we 
? made in manufactures—and the perfection we had arrived 
Here, sir, I have perhaps only 


more distinguished travellers, my 


+} 


othin scence and in art, 


| ds the 


Howe practice ot 
untrymen, Who, exercising their imaginations, describe our 
untry as it may be some tilty vears hence, instead of simply 

tating the dual and progressive improvement we are ac 

In the indulgence of these inflated descrip 
found 


1 visited our continent, and who felt ineline 


ally making 
f 


ions, I oecasionally mvself confronted with some 


ndividual who | 





the ind 


dis} ute my veracity ; but minuteness of my details 
he tact of my being a native of the country | was describing 
In my 


The 


sometimes 


1 Most cases left me undisputed master of the field. 
letails of personal adventure, | was not so fortunate. 
wert 


narrations I indulged im, 


plain matter-ot-fact” men Twas prince 


\traordimary 
0 strong tor the 
I returned 


tore 


lent marks of 


brought into connection with, and 


I tound that 


pally 


on I was listened to with ev: 


ispicion and ¢ vntenipt 


On my returnt vundant ma 


» America, my travels formed al 
tore a long ht 


ifforded a never-tailing resource for th 


mversation, and during the course ot 
wave exercise of my 


talent for fiction and embellishment There is one series of 


idventures connected with them that I have so constantly re 


peated, untul it has become a matter of doubt to myself 
whether, [have not actually passed through the scenes I de 
ribe, so familiar have they become by repetition. Tam ina 
milar positien with many of my stock anecdotes. and it i 


|| patches on the same subject. IT have fnends in congress and 
in the legislature, who furnish me with information on pro 
|| posed acts previous to their being submitted to those bodies. 
|| In cases of every day occurrence | am always provided with 
|| statements different from the received accounts on such heads ; 
and even the domestic affairs of my neighbours and trends 
are represented by me in a totally different light to what acw 
I need not add that I draw on my ewn prolitic 
The 
paragraph in a newspaper, after passing through the alemtu 
of ny imagination, would not be recognised by its writer, nor 
‘the plainest fact be identified by the individual to whom it 
occurred, after ] had embellished it, with my fertile powers 
You will readily suppose 


‘ally exists 


| brain for these varied sources of intelligence simplest 


of invention and exaggeration 
sir, that I am sometimes placed in rather an unpleasant posi 
tion when these fictions of mine are repeated ; but my cha 
racter is now so proverbial, that, when the stories are traced 
' to me as the author, no notice whatever is taken of the cir 


1 
ana 


| 


cumstance. My foible is now generally known ; is it is 
allowed that I never maliciously distort facts to answer any 
bad end, I am permitted the use of my harmless propensity 
paying only the penalty of being designated by the muld term 
ot There ts ome 


me that I cannot pass over, Which is, the indifference now 


a romancer.” subject of annoyance to 


manifested by my acquaintance to the relation of my best 


narratives : age may have deadened my powers, or the world 


in these times of change and improvement may not be se 
credulous as 1 found it in my youth, but the faet us certain 
@ hearer to my nar 


falls 


that I now scarcely ever obtain a deli 


‘ 


rations, Unless a complete stranger to my character 


my way. Even you, sir, may perhaps doubt the truth of a 


I have written ; print it, however; it will gratify my friend 


and prove to them, that at least, in one instance, I have spoken 


the fact in calling myself AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Ssow and sleigh-nding have pas ed away—rough win 
and rainy weather linger yet—but, ever and anon, the soft 
southern breeze passes over the city, gently whispering that 
spring is coming. Spring ts coming! what a+ heerful sound 
ithath’? The face of man and woman brghtencth at it 


approach, and birds and business become more brisk and 
It sendeth yoy ite the heart of the 
the 


lively as it stcals along 


mantua-maker, for the fashions come with it; and 


tailor standeth belund his counter, nervously snapping h 


shears in expectation of 
eth to be a cutting out' 
and unimaginable coats, with the London and Pansian glo 


a customer Good man, h 
Even now, unthougiit ot bonnet 


i 


yet fresh upon them, are tossing about imid the dreary eoll- 
tudes of the Atlantic. Blow, gentle gale ind watt them 
safely hither! Let not the natads and mermiand: thrt about 
in their coral coves, arrayed in frills and flounces intended for 
Broadway belles; or mermen, who dwell in ocean's r 


which Whut- 
ind told, t« 


Blow, 


motest depths, try on those pattern trowsers 


marsh & Co, would have multipled a thoa 


adorn the exquisite voung republicans of t city 


blow, eastern 


h, and 


ventle Eurus, or in common phraseology, 


wind! preserve from fish what was meant for fle 


send the London and Havre packets sate ito the harbour! 
But what, inquires some person of ele 
skilled the and effect, what has 
spring to do with the Park theatre? Much Tee 


und poetry combine not well together. The sharp north- 


Ww perception, un- 


in connexion of cau 


very much 


north-westers congeal the tears of Melpomene, and clull 
But when the 
world and open the canals, then the hey-day of theatrical 


gay Thalha’s smiles. un begins to warm the 


prosperity commences, When the North river is opened, 
then are the boxes filled—when the roads are in a good 
condition, then is Shakspeare admired. When nature cast- 


eth her “ mantle green” over the earth, then Mr. Simpson 
pocketeth the change, and Mr. Barry brings forth the 
novelties that have been for several weeks 


varjou in pre 


spring is only the season of hope—of promise; but to the 
managers of the Park it is that of fulfilment, of fruition; 
their autumn time, when they gather mn the golden harvest 
that repays them for the losses and privations of the past 
winter, and enables them to endure the heat and desertion 
of the coming summer. 

During the short vacation, the virtue of the city has evi- 
dently retrograded. police cases have multiphed, and an old 
woman had her pocket picked in Leonard-street on Satur- 
day last. 
tre ts a school for morals, we do not know what does. 


It this does not conclusively prove that the thea 
A 
masquerade has been given, bul it wasa very poor affair 
It wanted tone and respectability, bemg neither counte- 
nor Mr 


boys, and candidates for the penitentiary, amused them 


nanced by Walter Bowne Hays; and divers litth 
selves by breaking the windows and pelting the maskers a 
they entered, without having the fear of the law before their 
eves. There were a great many present, dressed as dif- 
ferent characters, but verv few atte mpted to sustain their 
assumed parts, and these who did, had much better have 
let it alone; they ought all to have been labelled, which 
would have enabled the company to read what they were 
intended to represent; otherwise, it was impossible to tell 
The dresses were chiefly furnished from the wardrobe of 
th 
the 


round ; but where was the goodly, well-proportioned fram 


theatre, and in two or three we recognised 


our excellent fnend Richings moving 


instances, 


habiliments of 


and lordly carnage by which he adorns his garments in 
place of their adorning him, or rather by means of which 
they mutually reflect credit on each other’ there were also 
the blue trowsers and hose of the facetious Woodhull; but 
where were the spirit-stirring murders and tremendous de- 


nunciations that invariably accompany their appearance on 





the stage’? there were the dress and umbrella of Mr. Paul 
Pry, but nothing else, net even a tittle of the nomsy hu 
mour and amusing volulnlity with which Hilson invests 
that most pleasant of intruder In short, the whole affair 
was “stale and flat,” though from the number there, we 

would think not “u iprotitabl After wandering about 


two or three hours, we consulted our watch, and found, like 


Mr. Claudius Bradshaw, that it was “ twelve o'clock, and 
pleasure yet!” and so took our departure in peace, won 
dering how it came to be necessary to pass laws to prevent 
ich a prece of foolishnes Phe truth is, this species of 
musement ts but il caleulated for English and American 
It is against the nature of the poople ; they are too proud, 
stiff, and unbending, d tack lightness and vivacity to 
enter with spirit mto the gay follies of a masquerade. A 
” 


Sterne says, “they order these things better m France. 


The theatre opened on Monday for the benefit of Mre 
Austin, and we were really happy to see that it was, to asc 
full and fashionably attended.” Th 
jumbled 





the regular formula, “* 
performance consisted of a number of meongruity 


every broad tarce of 33 John-street 


together, First, there wast 
the ume an act of the Tonmpest, with the gentle Anel and the 
} rmelodies of the enchanted mhe—then a soldier's horn 
Wm ul the erture te Der Preischutz—then an act « 
Hamlet exhibiting the crazed Ophelia, in which Mrs, Austin 
sung delightfully, and acted—as well as she could, followed by 
mother lier's hornpape and the overture to Tancredi—then 
Mr. Riehings, who does the patriotic business of the house, 
ran ( u 1 foreve then a sailor horny ym —thern 
the landing ne from ‘Tanereda, in which Mr A. surprised 
even her warmest adnmure then another broad flaree, and 
hat nll Ihe 1 podridas show a very vile taste mn 
leed; but the ; 1 untenanee them, and so there ts ne 
nere to be sand a tt ) exeopting that the publi 
ire fools f rthetry il 

By the advertisements it appears that numerous new piece 
ire to be speedily fortheoming; it 1 to be hoped they wal 
prove worth the seeing. Would not an engagement wit! 
Booth and Forrest be as attractive here as in Boston?) Ther 


ire many glorious plays in which they might appear together 
not only forthe amusement, but the instruction of the publi 

It is understood that the stage-manager will shortly proceed 
in order to make ith several stars 
may expect some radiant luminaries 


to Europ irrangeiments WV 


ind in a short time w 





Mr. Barry will be sadly missed Both as actor and manager 
he is a general favourite with the public, In grave comedy 

ih parts for instance, as Lord Townly, Sir George Touch 
wood, or Joseph Surface, it will be impossible to supply his 
place, for in them and similar characters, he certainly has ne 
equal on this side of the water Cc 
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Teer ieee eee 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER. 
—_—_—_ 
No. VI. 
LOVE OF CHANGE—HOUSE-HUNTING, 
Man never is, but always to be blest.—Pope. 


(vere must be a great quantity of Dutch blood in this city, 
for the euphonious names of Vanbenschoten, Vanvreden- 


»urgh, Vanvoorhis, Vanoutersturp, Vanschaick, Vanbokkelin, approach of smiling May. 
Vanmeerbekie, Vogelsang, Vonck, Volk, Vogt, &e. are to be met}|losing their regular dinners, and suffocating themselves for, 


with in every street, and at every corner; but in what street 


or at what corner are to be found the still and tranquil virtues, } another twelvemonths. 
the sedate and circumspect demeanour, the profound love of | 
ease and phlegmatic temperament of the ancient denizens of}|the act itself, but also the preliminary ones which bespeak | 
‘its approach, that are to be taken into account. There is a! 


Manahatta ? In the good old times that have for ever passed 
away from this island, a man might be born, reared, married, 
and buried within a circuit of three miles ; and a true Dutch- 
man would as soon have thought of going to bed without his 
night-cap, as of chopping and changing about from one 


| 


|“ house hunting,” which disturbs the peace of families, and | 


happy hours, and enjoyed many comforts ; but merely as a tem- 
porary covering, under whose roof it would be a sin, shame, 
|and a folly to live two years in succession. Accordingly, on 
the first of May, when people all over the world are enjoying 
that charming season among fielde and flowers, the saga-| 
lcious citizens of New-York think they have lived quite 
\long enough in one place, and prepare to pitch their tents, 
lelsewhere. Those that live up town come down, and those | 
‘that live down town go up; and amidst disjointed furniture, | 
|broken crockery, dust, dirt, and vermin, they hail the genial | 
After spending their money, | 


three or four days, they squat down in their new domicile for | 


But it is not only the miseries attending the committal of | 


great and crying evil at present existant in this city, entitled, 


about Fourth-street, that had not been inspected by one or 
more of these scandalous old women, who meet at night and 
compare notes; and not a single kind remark or charitable 
supposition was ventured upon by any one of them. They 
went altogether on Sir Peter Teazle’s principle, “that it was 
a bad world, and the fewer that speak well of it the better.”’ 

But this is by no means the only evil to which the citizens 
subject themselves by this love of change. They are innu- 
merable ; and, perhaps, one of the heaviest is the injury done 
to the periodical literature of the country. A man will sub- 
scribe for a paper or magazine, with which he professes him- 
self agreeably entertained and well-satisfied ; but if any new 
adventurer springs up, and promises impossibilities in a flam 
ing prospectus, he straightway relinquishes that which he 
knows to be good, for the chance of getting something bet 
ter; and this, in its turn, is thrown aside for fresh experi 
ments. In no country are there so many and such abortive 
attempts to get up fresh publications, and this, in a great de 





is productive of much scandal and other ill consequences. It) 


‘appears that on the first day of February the householders 


house to another. Wherever he first inhaled the breath of pail their several landlords that they have only one more || 
life, there he exhaled it. It was quite clear to his mind that jquanter'e sent to expect from them, and immediately after | 
Providence had cast his lot in a certain street, and a cer- such notification, nearly all the tenements of the city are la- |compared with other countries. In all sorts of business it is 
tain house, and for him to think of emigrating to another, beled “ this house to let,” inquire soand so. A stranger would | precisely the same. If a man finds that past endeavours are 


would not only be presumptuously setting up his judgment 
against high authority, but a great waste of bodily exer- 
tion. Indeed, when he looked around, and saw all! the furni- 
ture firmly tixed—the ponderous dresser—the solemn clock— 
the substantial table—just as his great-grandfather had placed 
them when the first ship first drifted from Holland to this coast, 
the idea of pulling them from their places, carrying them 
out into the open air, and setting them up in another domi- 
cile, seemed not only a sacrilegious disturbance of the house- 
hold gods, but an enterprise requiring so much toil and trou- 
ble, as to make it scarcely worth the while attempting, con- 
sidering the short time that is allotted for man to sojourn in 
this world. So lived the forefathers of a goodly portion of 
the present quicksilver generation. They worked when there 
was no help for it, and sat still whenever they could; they 
counted over their bight silver dollars (the only kind of 
change a Dutchman loves) and put them carefully away in 
their old stockings—they took their glass of genuine Schedam, 
they smoked their pipes in peace— 
“ They eat and drank and slept. What then? 


They eat and drank and slept again.”’ 
And even so passed away the mortal existence of the forefa- 
thers of the identical Master Cicero Vanderscholten, that goes 


naturally suppose that the plague, the yellow fever, or some | 
i 


gree’ accouuits for it. Of the majority it cannot be said, that 
* Tis pity they're short-lived.’” 

They do no good and much harm, for by diverting public pa 

tronage intoso many channels all are inadequately reward 

ed, and hence the poor state of the public press generally, 


no security for future favours, he naturally relaxes in those 


_tremendous evil was momentarily expected, and that the in- || endeavours, and will as soon sell a bad article as a good one, 


habitants were about to seek safety, en masse, in flight. No such | 
'thing ; but from that time the proud boast, that ‘a man’s house | 
\is his castle,” no longer belongs to the citizens of New-York. | 
| A Spaniard’s doors are not more open to the holy fathers of | 
the inquisition, or a place-hunter’s to a man in office, than | 
|are his to all the impertinent people who please to demand | 
jadmittance. They march through his rooms, peep under his || 
‘bed and into his closets, and not unfrequently surprise him | 


when there is an equal chance of his customer returning ; 
thus, the evils which the buyers inflict upon the sellers in the 
first instance, eventually return upon themselves, and no one 
gains by those proceedings but those who, under a bette: 
state of things, would be neglected entirely. 

But what avails talking? What can be expected from 
the inhabitants, when the “fathers of the city” set them 
such examples? The people move themselves, but the corpo 





|and his family in very equivocal situations ; after which, they | 
\express a hope that they have not disturbed them, to which) 
they receive a lying answer in the affirmative—beg leave to 
ltrouble them “for a glass of cold water’’—say they don’t 
\think the house will answer—and go about their business; 
jand the only satistaction the poor people have, is to go unto 

‘their neighbour and do likewise. But this is not all. There | 
is a nest of old maids in the city, who, having given up all 
hopes of ever being obliged to look after a house on their own 

‘account, kindly volunteer to do so for their friends, in order) 
to indulge their penchant for inspecting their neighbour's | 


ration move the houses. Their committee come and squint 
along a street, and then say unto a man, “ Sir, you must shift 
your house sixteen feet back!’ Shade of Wouter Von Twil 
ler! shift a house! What would a genuine Dutchman think 
of such a proceeding ; or, indeed, any European? A little 
Frenchman, fresh from Paris, and who thought every thing 
on earth was to be seen there, lately witnessed a performanc: 
of this kind. He was met by a friend soon after, in a high 
state of excitation. ‘Oh, mon dieu!’ said he, “I have see 
what in Paris I navare have see—navare! I have see on 
house taking one leetle walk! Mon dieu!’ But the evil may 





jatlairs, and discuss the interesting tittle-tattle arising there- || 
from. Under various pretexts they pop their noses into every || 


not stop here. In time streets and squares may be found tra 
velling about the city, and it is just possible that a man may 


to masquerades, and executes pigeon-wings and pirouettes | hole and corner of pantries, parlours, kitchens, and cupboards, || be run over by a church Cc 


with such grace and agility; and so lived the progenitors of 
Miss Cecilia Amelia Anna Maria Vanwaggenen, that se i 
1 noise on the piano, and keeps an album! O fempora, O 
nores! 

Of all the civilized nations on the face of the earth the | 
Americans seem to attach the least value to ‘a local habita- | 
tion ;” and of all the parts of America, New-York is the most | 


restless. Its citizens seem to be born with a feverish love of |! 


change and excitement, which pervades, more or less, every 
action of their lives, and to this they sacrifice friends, inte- 
rest, and convenience. They put no faith in the proverb—| 

let well enough alone’ 





—but are always ready to give up| 


and spy mto the barrenness of the house; and all this is! 
noted down in a sort of diary, to be used afterwards at visits || 
‘and eard-parties, as occasion may require. I am slightly in|) 
the good graces of the niece of one of these ancient women, 
who favoured me with a peep at her aunt’s land log-book, 
from which I made the following extracts. For obvious reasons, | 
the names of the people and numbers of the houses are omitted 


jof Mrs. D. 





Rooms small—no garrets—wonder where * 


remains of a turkey carefully put by in the pantry, and black 
‘woman making her dinner off cold mutton. Eldest Miss D 








| SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 


MR. GALT. 
Tue subject of the present sketch is no less distinguishec 


February 5.—No— Greenwich-street. Called at the house las being one of the first living novelists of the age, than he 


is for the many eminent qualities that form his private cha 


| ; : “Silla 
|'the goodness all the children sleep. Carpets very shabby— — To a sound and vigorous understanding is united « 


kind and benevolent heart, an urbanity of manners, and in 
tegrity unimpeachable. It may be supposed, that with these 


‘well enough” in the desperate hope of getting something |'has a new silk pelisse—wonder where the money came from. | qualities Mr. Galt ts justly esteemed by a very large circle ot 
better. They must be in motion, and that motion is about | Mem. The D.’s may be honest enough, but can’t imagine | private fnends. The writer of this article had occasions! 


as different from that of their Dutch ancestors as the motion | 
of a duck pond on a calm day ts to the rapids of Niagara. | 
In business they are fickle to a degree that appears, and really | 
is, heartless and unfeeling. They will give up a tradesman | 
that has served them well and faithfully, and in whom they} 
can place confidence, to run after some fresh adventurer, of} 
whom they know nothing. But this is the way all over the 


country ; and a tradesman has in reality just about as little | which is not unlikely, what would become of poor dear Mrs. W.? | directed 
consideration for his customers as his customers have for || 


how some people make a living ! 

Same day.—No. — Broadway—looked in upon my dear 
friend Mrs. W.—the house to let, going to take a larger one 
Cuta great dash—hope it may last. Mr. W. is, to be sure, 
cashier of the — bank, but his salary eannot be much. Some 
Mem. If 
Mr. W. should be back in his accounts and commit suicide, 


how or other, people in hanks never want money 


‘ebruary 17.—No. — Hudson-square. Fine looking 


opportunities of meeting him in society during his late tem 
porary residence in Canada, and can with much sincerity 
add his single testimony to the generally received estimatio: 
Mr. Galt is held in by his friends and acquaintances 

The appointment of Mr. Galt as one of the commissioner- 
of the “ Canada Company” created no small degree of ex 
citement in the provinces to which his labours were to lv 
It was during his visit to the seat of government 
of Lower Canada, in 1826, that I first saw the celebrated 


him. A man commences business in a small city; in the | house—great deal larger than what I wanted, but went in to. author of Andrew Wylie. A numerous circle, comprising the 


course of time forms acquaintances and connexions, and! 


see it. Mrs. M. not at home; was shown through the house 


élite of the city, were assembled to meet him. He was ev 














finds himself getting along, as he says, ‘as comfortably as he | by Miss M. a poor white-faced creature, with her hair out of! dently the “lion’’ of the evening ; but no assumption evinces 
can wish,” when suddenly he hears of some new town that! curl, who looked as if she had just got up. Recollected meet-. the popular author. He answered any question respecting 
has sprung up in the wilderness, where they “are doing con-|jing a prettyish sort of a girl of that name at Mrs. K.’s party , his works with frankness, and evaded the numerous compl: 


siderable of a business; and, without more to do, he sells|!last night. Found out it was the same—should never have 


off his stock, takes leave, without regret, of kind friends and|, known her! Not quite so much colour as she had w hen} 


Yamiliar faces, and sets off to the land of promise to run a dancing last night—suppose she can get more when she wants 
similar career. ‘This is a national trait, and does not attach, | it 
with any pecoliar force, to this city; but, for the love of|! Same day.—Went through the sausage-manufacturer’s pre- 
change in their places of residence, the New- Yorkers are par-| mises in the Bowery.—Mem. Eat no more sansages, &c. &e 
ticalarly famous. They never regard a house as a kind of 


Mem. Good gracious! how the poor men are deceived! | 
| 


It would be tedious to give more of these precious records ; | 


nanimate friend—one who has protected them from cold, and| suffice it to sav, that there was scarcely a house from the East 
rain, and tempest. and by whose hearth they have spent many | river to the North, or {rg the Battery to the regioms ronnd 


ments that were paid him, with a modesty peculiarly the 
characteristic of true genius 

The personal appearance of Mr. Galt is extremely imposing 
A tall athletic frame, with a countenance strongly indicatis: 
of the mental energies which mark his character, immediate 
ly strike the beholder as belonging to no ordinary individua! 
A general repose of inanner prevents any appearance of sin 
gularity in his demeanour, and harmonizes admirably wel 


with the unobtrusive character of the man. But 
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ments of conviviality and unrestramed social intercourse, 
he is at once the life and spirit of the company. He is par- 
ticularly happy in the ebullitions of that broad Scotch hu- 
mour perceptible in his graphic pictures of his countrymen. 
1 have heard the conversational powers of Mr. Galt spoken 
of in the highest terms of approbation by those who had 
frequent opportunities of testing their merits, and all have 
ceded to him the possession of this talent in an eminent 
degree. Indeed, an old member of the “ Noctes Ambro- 
siana” of Blackwood’s facetious periodical, could not fail in 
bringing a portion of the spirit which imbues those cele- 
brated orgies into the intercourse of social life. The sting 
of malicious sarcasm which equally characterizes the ‘ mer- 
ry meeting” of the witty contributors to“ Ebony,” Mr. Galt 
very wisely leaves behind; and it is somewhat difficult to 
realize the belief in witnessing the suavity and evident 
kind-heartedness of this distinguished man, that he is one 
of the oldest contributors to that sarcastic miscellany. 

During Mr. Galt’s stay in Quebec his active and inquir- 
ing mind was ever on the alert ; nothing escaped his obser- 
vation that tended to enlarge the fund of useful informa- 
tion necessary for the important trust he had assumed. 
The habits and manners of the Canadians were noted with 
that discriminate tact which characterizes his favourite 
works, and every circumstance worthy of imitation in their 
experimental knowledge of the climate was preserved with 
care, to be acted upon as occasion should require in the 
new settlements he had the charge of forming. 

In pursuance of the express objects of his visit, the 
principal part of his time was passed during his stay at the 
capital. He, however, yielded to the request of some per- 
sonal friends, connected with the garrison, to gratify the 
public by writing a short dramatic entertainment, which 
was performed by the officers of the regiments then in gar- 
rison, who, in the absence of a regular theatre, are accus- 
tomed to beguile the tedium of a Canadian winter, by giving 
occasional performances in aid of the charitable institutions 
established in the city. The piece was a jeu d’esprit, written 
on the spur of the moment, embracing most of the localities 
of the place, and was received, by a crowded audience, with 
reiterated peals of laughter; added interest was given to 
the performance by the personification of a highland chief, 
bent on a matrimonial speculation with a young American 
heiress, represented by Dr. Dunlop, another of the shrewd 
contributors to Black wood’s Magazine, who had accompa- 
nied Mr. Ga!t on his visit, and was reported to have furnish- 
ed a portion of the whimsicalities which formed the principal 
merit of this hastily written production. From this essay 
in dramatic composition, and from a subsequent attempt 
Mr. Galt made in New-York, it may be inferred that he is 
not eminently successful in his writings for the stage, and 
proves the truth of the assertion of his celebrated contein- 
porary, Sir Walter Scott, that “it requires very different 
qualifications for the making of a good dramatist than is 
generally possessed by the successful novelist.” 

The merits of Mr. Galt as a writer are so familiar to the 
reading public, that any attempt to point out his particular 
beauties, or laboured criticism on his defects, would be alike 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


INVENTION OF THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET. 

Tue invention of the Cherokee alphabet has excited the 
astonishment of the philosopher tn this country and in Europe ; 
but as I have not as yet seen any satisfactory account of the 
|progress and history of this greatest effort of genius of the 
‘present day, I will state what I know of it, from the lips of 
the inventor himself. 

In the winter of 1528, a delegation of the Cherokees visited 
the city of Washington, in order to make a treaty with the 
|United States, and among them was See-quah-yah, the in- 
\ventor of the Cherokee alphabet. His English name was 
George Guess : he was a half-blood ; but had never, from his 
jown account, spoken a single word of English up to the time 
jof his invention, nor since. Prompted by my own curiosity, 
‘and urged by several literary friends, I applied to See-quah- 
yah, through the medium of two interpreters, one a half 
|blood, C aptain Rogers, and the other a full-blood chiet, whose 
assumed English name was John Maw, to relate to me, as 
pene as possible, the mental operations and all the facts 
land gave very deliberate and satisfactory answers to every 


in his discovery. He cheerfully complied with my request, 
| question ; and was at the same time careful to know from the 





jinterpreters if I distinctly understood his answers. No stoic’ 


aaa 


the construction of the pen he svon learned to make one; but 
at first he made it without a slit; this inconvenience was 

however, quickly removed by his sagacity. His next difficulty 
|was to make his invention known to his countrymen, for 
jby this time he had hecome so abstracted from his tribe an: 
\their usual pursuits, that he was viewed with an eye of sus 

‘picion. His former companions passed his wigwam without 
entering it, and mentioned his name as one who was practi 
sing improper spells, for notoriety or mischievous purposes 

and he seems to think that he should have been hardly dea! 
| with, ifhis docile and unambitious disposition had not been © 
generally acknowledged by his tribe. At length he sum 
moned some of the most distinguished of his nation, 
order to make his communication to them—and after giving 
them the best explanation of his discovery that he could 
stripping it of all supernatural influence, he proceeded to ci 

|monstrate to them, in good earnest, that he had made a di 

covery. His daughter, who was now his only pupil, wa: 
‘ordered to go out of hearing, while he requested his friend 
to name a word or sentiment which he put down, and thet 
she was called in and read it to them; then the father retired 
jand the daughter wrote ; the Indians were wonder struck 
but not entirely satisfied. See-quah-yah then proposed, tha’ 
the tribe should select several youths from among their bright 
est young men, that he might communicate the mystery t 


jcould have been more grave in his demeanor than was See-| them. This was at length agreed to, although there was som 
‘quah-yah; he pondered, according to the Indian custom, tor lurking suspicion of necromancy in the whole business 
‘a considerable time after each question was put, before he | John Maw, (his Indian name I have forgotten,) a full blood 
| made his reply, and often took a whiff of his calumet, while| With several others, were selected for this purpose, Thy 
reflecting on an answer. The details of the examination are! t'ie watched the youths for several months with anxiety 
jtoo long for the closing paragraph of this lecture; but the) 42d when they offered themselves for examination, the fee! 
|substance of it was this: That he, See-quah-yah, was now} ings of all were wrought up to the highest pitch. The youth 
|about sixty-five years old, but could not precisely say; that) Werte separated from their master, and from each other, and 
lin early lite he was gay and talkative ; and, although he never| Watched with great care. The uninitiated directed wha’ 
attempted to speak in council but once, yet was often, from! the master and pupil should write to each other, and thes: 
the strength of his memory, his easy colloquial powers, and | tests were varied in such a manner as not only to destroy 
ready command of his vernacular, story-teller of the convivial! their infidelity, but most firmly to fix their faith. The In 
party. His reputation for talents of every kind gave him) dians, on this, ordered a great feast, and made See-quah-yah 
\some distinction when he was quite young, so long ago as| Conspicuous at it, How nearly is man alike in every age ' 
‘St. Clair's defeat. In this campaign, or some one that soon) Pythagoras did the same on the discovery of an important 
|followed it, a letter was found on the person of a prisoner) principle in geometry. See-qua-yah became at once schoo! 
|which was wrongly read by him to the Indians. In some of| ™4Ster, professor, philosopher, and a chief. His country 
\their deliberations on this subject, the question rose among|,™e" were proud of his talents, and held him in reverence 
‘them, whether this mysterious power of the talking leaf, was| #8 one favoured by the Great Spirit. The inventions of early 
Ihe gift of the Great Spirit to the white man, or a discovery of| times were shrouded in mystery. See-quah-yah disdained 
the white man himself? Most of his companions were of] all quackery. He did not stop here, but carried his discov: 
the former opinion, while he as strenuously maintained the| "5 to numbers. He of course knew nothing of the Arabi 
jlatter. This frequently became a subject of contemplation | digits, nor of the power of Roman letters in the sciences 
|with him afterwards, as well as many other things which he |, The Cherokees had mental numerals to one hundred, an¢ 


||knew or heard, that the white man could do; but he never! had words for all numbers up to that; but they had 1 
signs or characters to assist them in enumerating, adding 


4) 
subtracting, multiplying, or dividing. He reflected upo: 
| this until he had created their elementary principle in bh 





jsat down seriously to reflect on the subject, until a swelling 
lion his knee contined him to his cabin, and which at length 
|| made him a cripple for life, by shortening the diseased leg.) 
Deprived of the excitements of war, and the pleasures of the mind; but he was at first obliged to make words to expres 
‘chase, in the long nights of his confinement, his mind was! his meaning, and then signs to explain it. By this proces: 
‘again directed to the mystery of the power of speaking by| he soon had a clear conception of numbers up to a millio: 
letters. The very name of which, of course, was not to be || His great difficulty was at the threshold, to fix the power 
. | of his signs according to their places. When this war 








{} " " , 
jfound in his language. From the cries of wild beasts, from 





superfluous. There are few readers who have not enjoyed the talents of the mocking-bird, from the voices of his children 
the quiet simplicity and subdued humour of the “ Annals '|and his companions, he knew that feelings and passions were | 
of the Parish,” the ‘‘ Ayreshire Legatees,” and “ The Pro-|/ conveyed by different sounds, from one intelligent being to| 
vost,” or have not dwelt with delight on the fascinating ||another The thought struck him to try to ascertain all the 
pages of his entertaining “ Sir Andrew Wylie.” His “ En- |! sounds in the Cherokee language. His own ear was not re 
tail,” and “ The last of the Lairds,” abound, perhaps, in ||markably discriminating, and he called to his aid the more 
broader strokes of humour than his earher productions; ||acute ears of his wife and children. He 
but it is doubtful whether they have added to the reputation |/tance from therm. When he thought that he had distinguish 
he had before so deservedly acquired. A new work a all the different sounds in their languag: 
his prolific pen is now in the course of publication, to be || use pictorial signs, images of birds and beasts, to convey these | 
entitled “ Lowrie Todd, or the Back Settlers.” From the title 
t may be inferred, that his visits to this continent will fur- 
nish matter for the forthcoming tale. He is about entering 
upon the same arena with the successful author of “ The 
Pioneers.” Whether he will come out of the conflict supe- 


found great assis- 





' 
, he atte mpted to} 


jsounds to others, or to mark them inhis own mind. He soon! 
\dropped this method, as difficult or impossible, and tried arbi- | 
!trary signs, without any regard to appearances, except suc h 
jas might assist him in recollecting them, and distinguishing || 


jthem from each other. At first, these signs were very nu- 


ior to his talented antagonist is, perhaps, a doubtful ques- 
tion. The competition, however, is an honourable one ; and 
t may be supposed that the graphic pen of Galt, aided by 
hus shrewd powers of observation, will not leave him very 
far behind in this “ keen encounter” with the celebrated 
American novelist. Since Mr, Galt’s return to England, a 
series of letters have appeared in the New Monthly Maga- 
zne, dated from New-York, which are attributed to his pen. 


merous ; and when he got so far as to think bis invention was} 
jnearly accomplished, he had about two hundred characters in|! 


overcome, his next step was in adding up his different 
numbers in order to put down the fraction of the dex 

mal, and give the whole number to his next place. Bo‘ 
when I knew hin he had overcome all these difficultix 

and was quite a ready arithmetician in the fundamenta 
rules. This was the result of my interview, and I can safely 
say, that I have seldom met a man of more shrewdness that 
See-quah-yah. Te adhered to all the customs of his coun 
try, and when his associate chiefs on the mission assumed 
our costume, le was dressed in all respects like an Indian 
See-quah-yah isa man of diversitied talents, he passes frou 


‘'metaphysica! and philosophical investigation to mechanical 


occupations, W ith the greatest case. The only practica’ 
mechanics he was acquainted with, were a few bungling 
blacksmiths, who could make a rough tomahawk or tinke 

the lock of a rifle; yet he became a white and silver smith 


without any instruction, and made spurs and silver spoon: 


‘his alphabet. By the aid of his daughter, who seemed to, with neatness and skill, to the great admiration of peop! 
enter into the genius of his labours, he reduced them, at last, |}of the Cherokee nation. See-quah-yah has also a grea’ 
ito eighty-six, the number he now uses. He then set to work | taste for painting. He mixes his colours with skill, Taking 
to make these characters more comely to the eye, and succeed tall the art and science of his tribe upon the subject, he added 
ed. As yet he had not the knowledge of the pen as an instru-| to it many chemical experiments of his own, and some o! 
ment, but made his characters on a piece of bark, with a knife | them were very successful, and would be worth being known 





ornail. At this time he sent to the Indian agent, or some 

trader in the nation, for paper and pen. His ink was easily |) 
{made from some of the bark of the forest trees, whose colour- 
ing properties he had previotsly known; and after sccing!! 


They contain much interesting matter, and are written in a 
style of candid and friendly feeling which alike do justice to 
their supposed author, and to the people and country they 
describe H* 





to our painters. For his drawings he had no model but wha’ 
nature furnished, and he often copied them with astonishing 
faithfulness. His resemblances of the human form, it : 

true, are coarse. but often spirited and corrert ; andhe ort 
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action, and sometimes grace, to his representations ol ani- 
mals. He had never seen a camel hair pencil, when he made 
use of the hair of wild animals for his brushes. Some of his 
productions «discover a considerable practical knowledge of 
perspective ; but he could not have formed rules for this. ‘The 
painters in the early ages were many years coming toa know- 
ledge of this part of their art, and even now they are more 
successful in the art than perfect in the rules of it. ‘The man 
ners of the American Cadmus are the most easy and his habits 
those of the most assiduous scholar, and his disposition ts more 
lively than that of any Indian Lever saw. He understood and 
felt the advantages the white man had long enjoyed, of having 
the accumulations of every branch of Knowledge, from gener- 


ation to generation, by means of a written language, while | 


the red man could only commit lis thoughts to uncertain tra 
lition. He reasoned correctly when he urged this to his friends 
as the cause why the red man had made eo few advances in 
knowledge in comparison with us; and to remedy this was 
me of his great aims, and one which he has accomplished be 


yond that of any other man living, or perhaps any other who 


ever existed in a rude state of nature 

It perhaps may not be known that the government of the 
United States had a font of types cast for his alphabet; and 
that a newspaper, printed partly in the Cherokee language, 
md partly in the English, has been established at New Echota 
md is characterised by decency and good sense; and thus 
many of the Cherokees are able to read both languages After 
putting these remarks to paper, | had the pleasure of seeing 
the head chief of the Cherokees, whocontirmed the statement 
f See-quab-yah, and added, that he was an Indian of the 
strictest veracity and sobriety. The western wilderness is 
not only to blossom like the rose, but there, man has started 
up, and proved that he has not degenerated since the primi 





tive days of Cecrops, and the romantic ages of wonderful 


‘flort and god-like renown, Knapp's Lectures 


AN UNFORTUNATE SOLDIER. 

A short time since, a man named Francois H. Denne!l! 
whose garb and demeanour denoted that he had led a 
military life, called on the greffier of the court of assizes at 
Rouen, to request he would deliver him a copy of the judg- 
ment that had sentenced him to ten years imprisonment. 
Such a demand, expressed in a tone of voice equally tree 
trom unpudence and humility, excited a degree of surprise, 
which led the persons present im the room to inquire inte 
the circumstances. The petitioner's answer was in sub- 
stance as follows:—“T have been twenty years a soldier, 
and have fought in many battles under the orders of Custine, 
Dumouriez, Kellerman, Lafayette, Jourdan, Brune, and Na- 
poleon, I was promoted to several grades on various occa- 
sions, on the very field of battle ; and, on retiring trom ser- 
vice, Twas allowed a pension of three hundred and ten 
francs. In 1814 1 ran todetend our threatened frontier, but 
victory had abandoned our colour, and Twas compelled to 
return to my humble roof through an invaded country. My 
wife and daughter had accompanied me; and one day, hav- 
ng peree ived a party of foreign troops, whose sight created 
within me sensations of intolerable pain, we took a by-road, 
vhich led us to a less frequented part of the country. As 
we met with no inn whither to obtain refreshments, my 

wife took a five-trane picee, and went to a distant farm to 
procure some bread. The tarmer, mistaking her intentions, 
eut a very shght morsel of a loaf, and throwing it to her 
n a disdsinful manner, ordered her rudely to depart. My 

wite attempted an explanation, which was answered only 

by repeated insults, and a threat to drive her away witha 
weapon, which the inhospitable host brandiehed over her 
head, I heard my wite’s shrieks, and hastened to her re 

icf. Treproached the villain for his behaviour, and struck 
him in the face. The blood issued from bis nose. Alas! 


he was the mayor of the village I was soon arrested, im- 


prisoned, and ‘ ondemned. The sear of infamy covered the 


glorious wounds I had received in the defence of my coun- 
try. Eight years have I lived in chains. My se rvice s, the 
nature of my crime, the incontestable testimonies of my 
sonduct while in the ranks, had won the interest of my 
jailers — they petitioned in my favour, and obtained the re- 
mission of two years’ imprisonment. Since then I have 
been deprived of my smal! pension, and am grown old and 
unable to labour for myself and my wife. Some charitable 
persons at Abbeville, where I now reside, have advised m¢ 
to procure a copy of my trial, that they may join it to some 
documents they intend addressing to the king in my behalf; 
and [am come on foot, with the help of my wife, to beg you 
vill deliver me the necessary paper, for which I confess I 


cannot offer you payment.” The greffier, moved with the! customed todo chiefly, if not entirely, upon horseback. It 
artless narrative, immediately verified the alleged facts, lis certainly very reasonable to suppose, that this circum- 
and not only granted the petitioner's claim, but, by begging | stance may have had a very beneticial influence upon their 
of the veteran to accept some money, proffered an exam- ; health, and have aided not a little in prolonging their lives. 
ple, which was immediately followed by all present. A sub-|| It has been supposed by some, that riding is a more salu- 
scription has also been opened at Rouen, which, in all pro- itary exercise, and ought to be preferred to walking. This 
bability, will be productive. Londou Times. || however, is by no means the case, under ordinary circum- 
i stances. Riding occasionally is confessedly a very power- 
PRIZE POEM. | fal aid to health; as an ordinary means of exercise, it is, 

The committee to whom were reterred the several poems | however, inferior to walking—the latter being in general 
and tales presented for the premiums offered in the Craftsman, | much better adapted to promote an equal distribution ot 
report: that they have selected “Lexington,” as the best | the fluids to the different parts of the body—to impart to 
poem presented, and therefore entitled tothe highest premium. | the fibres their due degree of elasticity, an! im this manner 

Of the poems selected, the first was chosen for its combined | to augment the health and strength of the whole system. 
excellencies. It has more beauties than can meet the view of | In those cases, however, in which a debilitated constitution, 
a casual reader. As a work of art, the drapery which floats | or the presence of disease prevents a sufficient amount ot 
around it is charmingly graceful, but there are beauties in | exercise from being enjoyed on foot, riding on horseback is 
every line and lineament which can be discerned only on in-|'to be preferred. As a general rule, it may be said, that 
spection, and which will be more pertectly developed at every || walking is best adapted to the preservation of health— 
new perusal, The oftener the lover of genuine poetry reads |} riding to the relief of chronic disease In active diseases 
this little emanation of genius, the more he will admire it, and | neither of them are adviseable. 





By the dyspeptic, and those predisposed to pulmonary 


r 


the higher will be his gratification, ( rafteman. | 





LEXINGTON |; consumption, in particular, riding on horseback is an e; 

WRITTEN BY PROSPER M. WETMORE, ESQ OF THI® CITY. Heise which should never, 1f possible, be neglected. 
. 2 podeahe ae ae vee sowteo's Though we are not prepared to assert with Sydenham, 
/ Cullen, and some other physicians, that “horse exercise is 
“| an effectual antidote to the consumption,” 
|| beeome seated in the lungs; yet we have seen sufficient t« 
we | convince us, that when, from predisposition, the disease is 
| to be feared, or the individual already experiences its rapid 
‘|| approach, riding on horseback, persevered in daily for a 
| length of time, in connexion with a well regulated diet and 
is the best, perhaps the only means by 





after it has once 





Se 
oe coh ne ye Ts the hast of-bath wher the eaufict raves’ {| Which its attack can be avoided or its further progress com 
pletely arrested, and a comfortable existence enjoyed for a 


= || proper clothing 


series of years. 

In nding for exercise, or to preserve health, eight or ten 
miles a day are sufficient ; but for the purpose of restoring 
|health, these little excursions will avail but little. It 1s not 
from the fashionable half hours’ ride, morning and evening 


'in which the same ground ts travelled over, for the most 
part, every day, and the surrounding objects cease to inter 
est, trom being too trequently presented to the view, that 
the invalid is to anticipate any decidedly beneficial effects. 

~.'| To produce these, hours must be daily spent on horseback 
—the mind must be free trom depressing or intense reflec 
tions; and in the company of an agreeable and judicious 

}companion, such portions of the country should be visited 





in which the novelty or beauty of the scenery is calculated 
to interest the mind and elevate the spirits. Long journey: 
, | have hence, with great propriety, been recommended to in 
- valids. To suchas can afford it. a ride at a proper season ot 
|the year, to some one of our remote watering places, or 














springs, presents a very excellent means for recruiting 
health. Let not the indolent and irresolute object to this 
latter jaunt, in consequence of the distance, o> the rough 
ness of the road over which, in many instances, they woulc 
be obliged to travel. These circumstances are to be view 
ed rather in a favourable than an unfavourable light. Ws 
can conceive of but little benetit that would be derived, u 
the way of exercise, from a journey of any distance, upo! 
a rail road, and ir. one of the new self-propelling cars. 
Against a species of passive exerctse, In which many ar 
fond of indulging, we beg leave here to protest— we allude 
to the practice of lounging on horseback—in other words 
moving at a snail’s pace overa smooth road, with the exter 
nal senses but halfawake, and the mind in a state approach 
ing to complete apathy. It ts true, that the individual wh 
practices this gentle kind of riding, may enjoy the benefit o 


RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 

In some of the former numbers of this journal, we have 
taken notice of those species of exercise which are within 
the reach of almost every class of society—of the poor as the tresh air; but as to bodily exercise, he experiences 
well as the neh; we progeed now to the consideration of; even less than the child does upoa his rocking horse, or th: 
others, which, as they involve considerable expense, must rustic in his favourite swing upon the barn-yard gate, 
necessarily be contined, in our cities at least, to individuals Exercise upon horseback should be taken, during sun 
matha nt ¢ ircumstances mer, in the cooler pertions of the day—in general it is bette 

First upon the list, is nding on horseback: one of the adapted to « lcar weather in the more temperate seasons o! 
most manly, nnocent, and useful kinds of exereise of which the year, than to those seasons accompanied by extreny 
uny one can partake, and by the use of which, the invalid, heat or intense cold Journal of Healt 
has not untrequently been surprised mto health. = 

Bishop Burnet, in one of his works, expresses his sur- OLD CUSTOM. 
prise that the lawyers ot his time ¢ nyoye d, in general, better There is an old custom in Scotland, never to grant a hight 
health, and were longer lived, than individuals of otier, of tire to any one out of their houses upon the first day ot 
professions. Upon consideration, he was led to attribute) the new year, an instance of which occurred on that day 


this entirely to their being obliged to “nde the cirrewt” in Nelson-street, Glasgow. A stucco-manutacturer went 
almost constantly, in order to attend the various courts held || from door to door among all his neighbours, but could not 
in the different parts of England; and which they were ac- | obtain the light of a candle Glasgow Chronicle 
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SINGULAR ESCAPE. | country, zealous in promoting effectually the interests of every 

: —_ . || institution calculated to advance the public weal, and a gene 

A gentleman belonging to Edinburgh late’ y ran an —. || rous patron of science and literature. 
nent risk, not only of being bereaved of his life, but also for | 1. felicity of reaching an advanced and honoured old age 
a time, at least, of christian burial. He is so singularly | 
hardy in bodily temperament, and so erratic in disposition. | i horit with their blessings, his virtues and benevolence 
that sea-bathing is altogether as pleasing to him in Decem_ | 
ber as it is in June to other people. At the dawn of Satur- | 








of the ocean, a considerable way off the pier at Leith, a ,New-York. Disease had encroached but too successfully on a 


sportsman tired at his head, under the impression that he constitution naturally delicate, and quite worn down by inces- | 
was aiming at a seal. The sportsman was seized with in- | sant application to literary toil and study. He died at Marseilles, |) 


expressible surprise and alarm, when he saw a man slowly |on the second day of January, in the forty-third vear of bis 
leave the water, and appear on an adjoining rock. When lage ; and it ts gratifying to learn, that his remains were at 
the hardy bather reached the shore, the sportsman msde a | tended to their last silent resting place by a numerous con 
suitable apology, and, probably for the first time, expressed | course of English and American friends. Instead of offering 
his unqualificat.on. without regret, that his shot had com- | any remarks of our own on the merits of the deceased. we shall 
pletely missed. It was, certainly, a narrow escape, as the | avail ourselves of the tribute paid to his memory by his sue 
hail struck the water round the gentleman’s ears, and | cessors in the paper which he once so ably and satisfactorily 
though the sportsman had a double-barrelled gun, he fortu- 
iately fired but once. 


conducted 

“In announcing to the readers of the Herald and States 
(}man the death of Mr. Carter, we 
\a few additional remarks. To the 
}man no apology will be necessary 


Scoteman. | 


ADVANCEMENT OF THE WEST. 
I spent an evening with a venerable clergyman of Ken- for devoting a little space to 


tucky. He talked of the west with a warmth of emotion, | * "0tce of the founder and able conductor of that paper. His 


ind a comprehensiveness of views, which were the proper name derived no fictitious consequence from wealth, offics 
or family connexions; but his merit gamed him a reputation 


{ 
{ 
Hy may be permitted to make 
early patrons of the States 


result of his zealous devotion to its best interest, and of 
tus long and familiar acquaintance with the details of its 


history. “Forty-six years ago ” he said. “{[ stood on a | ™@ny of the most worthy and distinguished men of the coun 
his . SIX J} x said, s i . ; 
try. By those will his loss he felt, and his memory cherished 


“Mr. Carter was 
He was educated at Dartmouth college, 


more desirable, and his extensive circle of friends embrace: 


hill, in the neighbourhood of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
lifted up my eyes upon this western country. 
trom the spot where I stood worth to Lake Ene, and south 
ilong the range of the Alleghany and Cumberland moun- 
tains to the gulf of Mexico. West of this line was almost’ 
entirely a waste wilderness. Settlements, it is true, had 
een commenced in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 


a native of Concord, New-Hampshire 
he 


in ISL, standing in the first rank in aclass distinguished for 


I drew a line 


where graduated 


numbers and talent. For several years he devoted himself t 
teaching, in which he was eminently successful and popular 
}In IS16, while in charge of the academy at Portland, he was 


He enjoyed also the 


May those who succeed to his wealth and worldly advantages, | 


Nathaniel H. Carter.—The death of this amiable man and 
day morning, while enjoying himself in the cooling waters) accomplished scholar has left a void in the editorial circle ot 


a -_ ——p 
esnaploustes rank. It has now become a branch of their 
|! education, and every one, with the least pretensions to gen 
| tility, makes it a part of their juvenile studies. We feel it a 
| duty, therefore, to inform our lady readers that this elegant 
art is taught on the piano-forte by Mrs. Reid, an English 
who has just arrived in thr 
he 


has studied under the best masters 


|| lady, of great taste and science 
and made arrangements to give sons on very mode 
Mrs. R 

her native country, and cannot fail of giving perfect satie 


} 
} 


eny, 


) 
i 


rate terms 


' faction to her pupils 


Fash: I 
will publish in a tew weeks, the Fashionable tour, or Travel 
The t 


ind is designed 


he brothers Carvill have in press and 


tio 


greatly enlarged 


ler’s gunte present ed iis be 


ind improved us a complete manual for tra 


ellers visiting the muddle and northern states, furnishing ne* 


only much iiteresting geographical and historical matter 
tables of distances, veneral directions, and sketches of natura! 


ind artificial objects, but also a descnption of the various 


public mmprovements that have been completed or are in pro 


gress. The whole is to be embellished with engravings, and 
iu companied With a map ot the various routes, upon an im 
proved plan 

Gener Some time ago, says the New-England 
Palladium, when rents were at the highest, a seven vear 


lease Was taken of a store, at six hundred dollars a vear, which 


at that tine Was considered a fair price 
the date of 


At the expiration ot 
rents had considerably 
The 


4 possessor of large estat 


me year from the lease 


tallen, and the store was not worth what w as pax! for it 


lessee called upon the proprietor— 


in that city—and suggested to him the fhet of the dé precia 


tion of the value of the store He took the subject inte con 


sideration, and the next day handed the lease to the occu 


pant, with a receipt of six hundred dollars, being a reduction 


of one hundred dollars a vear tor the unexpired term of the 
} to fall 


lense. ents continumg the subject, two vears after 


, ss P 7 : elected protessor of languages at Dartmouth university, where, “* 488" laid betore the owner of the store, and an additional 
but they were rising amid tears and blood, and the whol in. te lan Seca deel i li ela ate ee 
population of the west was then scarcely five hundred. however, be remained but a short time. m consequence of fe ae as “ il ss i Hel ‘ te 
Lexington, now numbering six thonsand, and Louisville, the untortunate dissentions at that tune threatening the sub re a , sar oP tei. er . ; canes: : gor 
which now contains twelve thousand souls, had not begun | “°TS!0" of the institution. He next engaged m editing the aaee —_ ype vee Pspu = gene —_ rarely wit 
their existence. Cincinnati, which now numbers twenty- Albany Register, a paper supporting the interests of Mr. Cline ed int yes « a _ coe won ; laudable example t 
tive thousand inhabitants, was then an abode of savages . | ton whose splendid talents had excited his admiration, and \°%?"™' + eae pesrieettheneesess soba 
ind Columbus, now the seat of government of Ohio, with whose personal kindness and fricndship he ever after enjoyed. 1, Mr. Pelby, of the Philadelphia 
more than three thousand inhabitants, was to remain nearly In IN22 he removed to this city, and in connexion with the theatre, offers the 1 of tive hundred dollars, and a gok 
thirty years a dense forest. But what a mighty change has late Mr. Prentiss, instituted the New-York Statesman, the, medal of t "" value of one hundred dollars, for an original 
God wrought! Aad I thank him that I have lived to se« editorial department of which he chiefly conducted till the | tragedy, in five acts, to be approved as the best by a committer 
t. In forty-six years five hundred inhabitants have been |*2™ me? of 1825, when he embarked on a tour through Europe, | of literary gentlemen. Manuscripts will be received by him 
rcreased to four milhons 9 Iome Mi uid was absent nearly two years until the first of next November Phe offeris highly hberal 
Mr. Carter's character as a man Was most amiable and | savs the National Gazette, but it should have been limited 
cies < - irre proachable. He was modest and unobtrusive in his man toa tragedy absolutely vn The in presente 1 mav tw 
PRECEDENCY. ners, affectionate and confiding m his friend hips, liberal, unworthy of the premium 
When Matthews was a young man, he happened to be en- , benevolent, and charitable towards all, and of the most un hie ® seeiinies Atineiins delay aailieall on tiie 
saged with a party in Wales. The manager in the midst of | blemished integrity and reetitude of purpose. He possessed | sve ago, by a fricnd who called on him, and who saw seven 
he season lost his wife; the house was closed, and the per- | the genius of a poet, a lively nnagination ute sympathies amelie s-gowns spread out in his dressing-room, if his tailor 
formers, as in duty bound, mustered their sables to pay honour jand an enthusiastic relish for the beauties and sublimity of aa Me a sn thie Olek in ge eae felts Oh! n 
o the deceased partner of thei: leader. When the procession | nature His style of writing Was chaste, easy, and engaging . tial Gin anadl Mian iaced icles tail intceeaees “his See 
was about to move, a question as to its order arose. My |} and his powers of deseription equalled by few. His Letters rm sa ar . : . 
jear M.” said one of the actors to the manager, “we are a | trom Europe, though necessarily written in haste, and cor Vv : ate gr — an 
ittle at a loss here, how we are to go.’ _M. we ought to have | rected during the languor of disease, have gained him a hig! . . / — Foe = 2 gna 
premised, was sincerely sorry for the loss of his wife. My | reputation in that branch of literature Among his poetic ent ee . ; so . aah a pli. ae of — a 
tear friend,” wiping his eyes, “thank ye for putting me in leffusions, most of which have been published without h brated collection of Be a eo — purchased for th 
royal library Amongst the number is the report of the spare 


mind of these matters—I am really so grieved—can’t attend | name, may be selected many of great beauty, which will not 


suller in comparison with the product 


How are you to go? 
pose two by two—yes, that’s it.” 


Let me see—oh, I su} n 


‘Nay, my dear M., that’s | 


o any thing 


not it; | mean in what order are we to walk’ “ Order, my Lit YF es.—The system of offering premiums tor 
lear friend—I am so cast down—I don't understand you well written literary essays in prose and poetry, (which by- 
pray explain li hy, you know there is a certain order the-by, originated with the editor of this paper) seems to fulfil 
) be observed in these cases; now we wish to know which of |! the expectations entertained of its power of elteiting the 
s are to precede Oh, my dear friend,’ weeping, “you happiest exertions of native talent. The pages of several 


ire so kind to look after these arrangements, I can attend to periodicals bear testimony to this fact, and among others, are 


i] 


t 


those of the Craftsman, an interesting miscellany, edited by E 
J. Roberts, at Rochester. The committer a} porte lto award the 


, 


we orderly —le 
New Monthly 


iothing myself! yes, yes, it is proper to 


ige dy people go forem 





premiums to the best productions offered on certain proposed 
: Rye ‘ R subjects, have announced that Prosper M. Wetmore, of this 
-vo oR. city, 18 ¢ ntitled to the first prize allotted to the poetic al de 


—_— . . = } 


a 


! 


The suecesstul poem is entitle Lexington ! 
The 
ion is from the pen of Cornehus ¢ 
of New-Brunswick, N. J. The prose articles are both tales 
the first Wakondah ot 
the of + Otisco, Onondaga county, im this state The 
citizens assembled to follow him in his last departure from | 4pduction.* by Henrv Murphy, of Brooklyn, Long Island 
he home of his fathers. He was indeed the poor man’s yw, c 4 . 3 
friend, and long will his charities embalm him in the grateful 
memory of the numbers who were relieved in distress by his 


: Fs partment in 
Colonel Henry Rutgers.—Seldom have we been called ” 


will be found in the present number 
ipon to witness a more general expression of public respect | 44 effus 
han was paid on Saturday last to the obsequies of this de 
A hundred carriages 


mid best poet 


Vanarsdak 


arted patriot and benevolent man 
accommodate 


was written by Willis Gaylord, 


vere insufficient to vast concourst the second 


are pleased to recognise among the successful candidates 
,two of the correspondents of the Mirror 


munificent and unstinted bounty He was pious without The piano-forte.—Among the tasteful and fashionable ac 
sféntation, ardently attached to the canse of freedom and his complishments of modern females, the art of mustc holds a 


ent by Montezuma tothe Spanish camp; a third manuserty * 
represents th Hnian secrilwe 

idra f Phe present lord mayor ot Lendu 
was formerly a ur man printer By those gradation 
wealth and rank, wha nctust ind honesty always bege 
he became proper of a newspaper, and hence through 
other advances to the hight t ollice in his native city 

D lhe supreme court of Vermont, at its late 
sion in Rutland, granted six divores \t a previous term i 
Addison county it granted eiyrht Phe united age of one ot 
the divorced couples was one hundred and seventy year 

Vaden Nontag.—This celebrated woman has bh 
come the countess of Rossi, and assumed the name 

Vadame Garcia.—Bourne has just published o fine lithe 


graphic likeness of this distinguished vocalist 


Wed dictionary.—This work has been put to press 5 
England 

Amer tatesmen.—It was an Insh gentleman, we be 

_ lieve, says the National Gazette, who said, © he wished to die 


for the sake of hearing the world speak well of him.” Every 
American statesman must be content to await his final exit, 


to know that any merit can be allowed or any justice done 


by political antagonst 


to tum | 
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OH! NOW THE DARK-EYED EVEN. 
AN ORIGINAL SONG—FOR THE GUITAR—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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Oh! now the . e - ven Weeps o'er its ro - ses pale, And 
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over the brow of hea : ven Floats moon -_ light’s sil - ver veil; Buch 
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But there's an hour still dearer, | The hour that brings me nearer When will my spirit wander Among the lights that yonder 
(When will it amile on me’ To heaven and to thee In eager search of thine, i In endless beauty shine ? 


it on their tombs, and this, | suppose, is the first monumen'! 
jever erected to a man murdered by a critic. 


' . . 
entleman was upon) the melancholy fate of her husband, as well as of vengeance|| A witticism.—A witticism may be worth printing, but 
t. 


VARIETIES. head. He drooped like a mortally wounded man, and| 


died shortly after. His wife, as a memorial of affection to 





A DISAPPOINTED BRIDE.—A young 





the point of going to church to be united to a lady of) on his supposed murderer, erected a tomb with the following ||not re-printing ; the following is so good that we mak: 


onsiderable fortune, but much older than himself. They! inseription, in St. Werburgh’s churchyard, Dublin, where I) it an exception to our rule in this particular :—“ Your hand 


met at a friend’s house to breakfast, it being a convenient! went to see and copied it | annoys me exceedingly,” said the princeof La Roche-sur-yo1 
listance from the church. In the course of the refreshment Here . the remains ot to a talkative person who was sitting near him at dinner 
. Mr. Joun Epwins, 
their hostess, fancying her husband had made some blunder of the theatee coval, who dicd and who was constantly suiting the action to the word 
n the directions he had given to the servants, rung him ! ry twenty-two, IMQS, aged thirty-three y “ Indeed, my lord,” replied the babbler, “we are so crowded 
. . » j His death was occasioned by the : ss 
uch a peal as might have saved the intended bride the ex- acuteness of his sensibility at table, that I do not knew where to put my hand.” “ Put 
pense of employing the chureh be!l-ringers to usher in the Rofore he was sutficiently known to the pubt it upon your mouth,” said the prince. 
’ of ( . 





his city to have his talents 


happy day. The candidate tor matrimony took a trend erly appreciated, Bonapante.—Dunring the consulate, Bonaparte, accord 





' ‘ we be 1 ( 
aside, thus addressing him—“ Heavens ! is it possible that : ne ey a mneren OF : ing to Bourrienne, used sometimes to perarnbulate Paris i 
wl at kh on his professional reputati« 4 
* woman can rate a husband so” and immediately disap- FROM AN ANONYMOUS ASSASSIN disguise, m order to learn the opinion entertained of him 
lhus ecreumstance preyed upon hist 


peared. The carriages being ready, and all things prepared thc puctinoiien alt tan by the commonalty: and on one of these occasion he wa- 


for the cavalcade, every one was uneasy at finding the} e he was in apparent 


“ actually driven out of a shop bv an old woman, and he and 
redicted his approaching d ¢ 





\, ef i - ro . P 
ridegroom non est inventus. Search was made atier hun ~wenppmnsiy rile. alge og. der aapcten his seeretarv were obliged to take to their heels, because th 


in every direction, but in vain, until the mystery was solved with agony, accounts for that first consul had spoken disrespectfully of himself. 











"y the arrival of a billet from the next post town, intimat Bo rae tpn yy he Gipsy wit.—A short time since, two young ladies nea: 
ing, that he had changed his mind. The bride swooned, the This stone ts Camberwell were accosted by a gipsy woman, who tol: 
whole house was in an uproar, and the lady of the house jie yate ~ me ree . them, that for a shilling each she would show them thei 
resumed her bob-majors, in scolding the servants for lettin: 4 tribut luty and atta : husbands’ faces in a pail of water; which being brought 
him go without her knowledge. , a aod Ameen tae they exclaimed, * We only see our own faces !"—* Well, 

THE TOMB OF A VICTIM OF CRITICISM.—Some vears ago oe SET Henne Ceaae Cee said the old woman, “ those fuces will be your husbands 
hh anonymous writer attacked the Dublin stage in a bitter, Phere not on stone, T believe, such another epitaph as when you are married.” 
hut witty satire, called “familiar epistles This was attri-| this, in either ancient or modern times, recording the death of . 
buted to a certain literary character distinguished in the politi-})a man killed by a literary attack. Horace alludes to the death GFORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
eal world, but, if the effect assigned be true, he has small) of Lyeambes im cor juence of the severity of Archiloehus’ ; ‘ , React 

: Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Reckr 

reason to be satisfied with the cause ; it does little credit to his) verses; and in our own days, one of our pertodicals is niek 4 Ann streets.—Terms four dollars per annum, payable in adva 
head, and less to his heart. Among the persons attacked was} named the Keats-killer, beeause it is supposed to have murder- || No sudscription received tor a less period than one yc 
Hidwin, the comedian; and, it is said, he never wzain held up! eda poor poet with the same weapon ; but no person had put 1. SEYMOUR, PRINTER, JOMN-STREE 











